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Authors at Home.* XI. 


JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS (UNCLE REMUS) AT ATLANTA.+ 


THESE succeeded well; but tiring of them after awhile, 
he wrote one night the first sketch as it appears in the 
published volume, ‘ Uncle Remus.’ To the North this was 
a revelation of an unknown life. The slight but strong 
frame in which the old negro’s portrait was set, the playful 
propinquity of smiles and tears, and the fresh humor and 
absolute novelty of the folk-lore tale existing as a hidden 
treasure in the South, were revealed for the first time to 
critical admiration. The sketches were widely copied in 
leading journals, like the staid Zvening Post of New York. 
Both the Constitution and Mr. Harris soon found that they 
had a national reputation. When the volume containing the 
collected sketches was published, it was an immediate suc- 
cess. It was soon reprinted in England; and still sells 
steadily in large numbers, giving exquisite pleasure to thou- 
sands of children and their elders. A second collection of 
tales, most of which were published in Zhe Century, but some 
of which made their first appearance in THe CRITIC, was 
republished in 1883, and in that year Mr. Harris was intro- 
duced anew to the general public as the writer of a sketch in 
Harper’s Christmas, which showed for the first time that the 
firm and artistic hand which drew the negro to perfection 
had mastered equally well the more difficult art of elaborate 
character-drawing and of dramatic development. ‘ Mingo,’ 
the first successful short story by Mr. Harris, was followed 
by ‘ At Teague Poteet’s’ in Zhe Century. 

I have dwelt somewhat at length on the incidents of Mr. 
Harris's career for three reasons: first, because the facts 
have never before been printed ; second, because they illus- 
trate in a remarkable way the influence of environment on a 
literary intellect, whose steady, healthy, progressive growth 
and development can be clearly traced ; and third, because 
it is evident that Mr. Harris is a young man who has passed 
over the plains of apprenticeship and is mounting the hill of 
purely literary fame, whose acclivity he may overcome by 
making a further exertion of the strength and power which 
he has indicated though not fully displayed. At present he 
lives two lives. One is that of his profession. His duties 
are arduous and consume much of his time. Much of the 
best work in the Constitution, which has given that paper 
fame as a representative of ‘the new South,’ is due to Mr. 
Harris. In the history of Southern journalism he will oc- 
cupy a high place for having introduced, in that part of 
the United States personal amenities and fréedom from sec- 
tional tone. He has discussed national topics broadly and 
sincerely, in a style which is effective in ‘ moulding public 
opinion,’ but which is not literature. His second life begins 








_ * Copyright, 1884, by J. L. & J. B. Gilder. All rights reserved. Previously Pub- 
lished : Mr. Whittier at Amesbury, by Mrs. H. P. S offord, Nov. 1. Mr. Burroughs 
at Esopus, by R. Riordan, Nov. 22. Mr. Curtis at West Brighton, by G. P. Lathrop, 
Dec. 6, Dr. Holmes in Beacon Street, by Mrs. Rollins, Jan. 3 and 10, Mark Twain 
at ‘* Nook Farm,” by C. H. Clark, Jan. 17. George B ft at Washington, by B. 
G. Levejoy, Feb. 7. Walt Whitman at Camden, by G. Selwyn, Feb. 28. C. D. War- 
ner at Hartford, by I. H. Twichell, March 14. T. W. Higginson, by G. W. Cooke, 
March 28. Mrs. Jackson (H. H.) at Colorado Springs, by Mrs. Rollins, April 25. 
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where the other ends. It is literally divided as day is from 
night, for his editorial work is done at the Constitution office 
in the day-time, and his literary work is done at home at 
night. On the one side he works for bread and butter, on 
the other he works for art, and from the motive that always 
exists in the best literary art. At home he is hardest at 
work when apparently most indolent, and he allows his 
characters to gallop around in his brain and develop long 
before he touches pen to paper. When he reaches this 
stage his work is slow and careful, and in marked contrast 
to his editorial work, which is dashed off at white heat, as 
such work must be. 

Perhaps the best illustration I can give of his methods is 
to describe the genesis of ‘ At Teague Poteet’s,’ which may 
also be interesting as giving an insight into the work of 
creative authorship. The trial of two United States Deputy- 
Marshals for the killing of an underwitted, weak, unarmed, 
and inoffensive old man, who was guilty only of the crime of 
having a private still for ‘moonshine ’—not a member of a 
mountain band,—was progressing in Atlanta when the sub- 
ject of simple proper names as titles of stories came up in 
the Constitution office. One of the staff cited Scott's ‘ Ivan- 
hoe,’ Thackeray’s ‘ Pendennis,’ and Dickens's ‘ David Cop- 
perfield’’ as instances of books which were likely to attract 
readers by their titles, and taking up a Georgia state-direc- 
tory, the speaker's eye fell on the name Teague Poteet. He 
suggested to Mr. Harris that if he merely took that name * 
and wove around it the story of the moonshiner’s trial, it 
would attract as many readers as Uncle Remus ; and it was 
further suggested that Mr. Harris should make a column 
sketch of the subject for the next Sunday’s Constitution. 
From this simple beginning Teague Poteet grew after several 
months’ incubation, and when it was published in The 
Century it will be remembered how the public hailed it as 
disclosing#a new phase of American life similar to those 
revealed by Cable, Craddock and the rest of the new genera- 
tion. No one unfamiliar with the people can fully appre- 
ciate how truthful and exact is the description of character- 
istics ; or how accurately the half-humorous, half-melan- 
choly features of the stern drama of life in the locality are 
wrought out, yielding promise of greater things to come. 

In person Mr, Harris has few peculiarities. In stature he 
is of the average height of the people of his section, rather. 
under the average height of the people of the Eastern and 
Middle States. The Northern papers have spoken of Mr. 
Cable as a little man. He and Mr. Harris are about of a 
size, which is not much excelled in their section except by 
the lank giants of the mountains. His features are small. 
His face is tanned and freckled. His mouth is covered by 
a stubbly red moustache, and his eyes are small and blue. 
Both his eyes and mouth are extremely mobile, sensitive and 
expressive. There is probably no living man more truly 
diffident ; but his diffidence is the result of excessive sympa- 
thy and tenderness, which cause the bright blue eyes to well 
up at any bit of pathos just as they fairly sparkle with 
humor. His amusements and tastes are few and simple. 
His constant companions are Shakspeare, Job, St. Paul, 
and Ecclesiastes. He is devoted to his family, which con- 
sists of his mother, his wife, four exceedingly bright boys 
and a girl, and the flock of mocking-birds that winter in his 
garden. He never goes into society or to the theatre. He 
once acted as dramatic cfitic of the Constitution, but his 
misery at being obliged to see and criticise dull actors was 
so acute that he soon resigned the position. The small talk 
of society has no attractions for him. His home is enough, 
When his children are tired and sleepy and are put to bed, 
he writes at the fireside where they have been sitting. It is 
warm in winter and cool in summer, and never lonely ; and 
so strong is his domestic instinct that although he had a 
room built specially as a study, he soon deserted its lonely 
cheerlessness for the comforts of his home, where his tender 
and kindly nature makes him loved by every one. 

. ERASTUS BRAINERD. 
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Reviews 
The Revised Old Testament. 
WiT# the publication of the Revised Old Testament, an 
international and inter-denominational work of fourteen 
ears comes to aclose. That it will succeed as an ultimate 
substitute for the time-honored version of King James we 
have not a doubt, although a whole generation may pass 
away, as it was fifty years before James’s Version super- 
seded the Bishops’s Bible and the Geneva Bible which our 
Puritan forefathers brought to New England in preference 
to any other. The Revision movement extends over the 
whole Protestant world. The German, the Dutch, the 
French, the Swedish, Danish and Norwegian translations, 
are all undergoing revision and adaptation to the present 
state of Biblical philology, archzology and criticism. Revo- 
lutions never go backward, though they may be obstructed 
and detained in their progress. No other Committee of 
equal force and reputation is likely to be brought together 
for a century tocome. Their work is not perfect, but as 
nearly perfect as can be expected from fallible men. It 
does not please everybody, but it is impossible to please 
everybody. An attempt to do so would only result in pleas- 
ing nobody. 
The Revised Old Testament will be more heartily wel- 
comed than the New, especially by the conservative majority 


#of Bible readers. For it involves no changes of the Hebrew 


text, and thus escapes the principal objection made to the 
Revised New Testament by Dean Burgon and others. 
Moreover, it preserves most carefully the idiom and vocab- 
ulary of the Authorized Version, with all its poetic beauties 
and musical flow, which have made it the chief of English 
classics. It reads just like the familiar old book, only a 
good deal better. For all the real errors and defects of 
rendering are corrected in the style of the old vegsion ; the 
paragraph division which greatly facilitates the ar 
ing is combined with the old capitular and versicular di- 
vision ; and the poetical books, as Job, the Psalms, the 
Proverbs, and the Song of Songs, are arranged as poetry 
according to the laws of Hebrew parallelism. These are 
very great improvements, well worth the labor of fourteen 
years. The opposition has spent its force and fury upon 
the Revised New Testament. A reaction will take place. 
The very men who have abused the revision of the New 
Testament will turn round and praise the revision of the 
Old to the very skies, and thus cover their retreat. But 
the two must stand or fall together. 

The American Appendix is of course larger than that to 
the Revised New Testament, and embraces 16 octavo pages. 
It is divided in the same manner into two classes of changes, 
general and specific. The first proposes modern words 
for archaic and obsolete forms which the English Company 
thought best to retain ; : such as ‘who’ for which’ when 
used of persons, ‘ which’ for ‘ the which,’ ‘are’ for ‘ be’ 
in the indicative, ‘ astonished ’ for ‘ astonied, ’ ‘know’ and 
‘knew’ for ‘not’ and wist,’ ‘ precede’ for ‘ prevent,’ 
‘settings’ for ‘ouches,’ ‘ ploughing’ for ‘earing.’ The 
Americans propose to introduce ‘ Jehovah’ wherever it 
occurs in Hebrew as the memorial name of the God of 
Israel, instead of ‘Lord’ in the Old Version. They also 
prefer to retain the Hebrew ‘Sheol,’ which is the precise 
equivalent to the Greek ‘ Hades ’—7.¢., the spirit world, or 
the realm of the dead, but which i in the Authorized Version 
is indiscriminately rendered ‘ hell,’ ‘ pit’ and the ‘ grave.’ 
The New Testament Companies have introduced ‘ Hades’ 
in all passages where it occurs, and reserved the terrible 
world ‘hell’ for ‘Gehenna.’ But the English Old Testa- 


ment _Company retained ‘ the grave’ in the historical books 
with ‘Sheol’ in the margin, and put ‘ Sheol’ into the text 
of the poetical books only. The Appendix embraces, of 
course, only a small part of the American labor. 
it has gone into the text. 

Upon the whole it is surprising that the scholars of two 
independent nations with such different tastes should have 
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agreed so well and been able to give to their people substan- 
tially one revision. Thus the bond of union which has 
held together the various Protestant denominations for more 
than two hundred and fifty years will be continued and 
strengthened for future generations. 


City School Systems.* 

Joun D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., has prepared an exhaustive 
pamphlet on ‘ City School Systems in the United States,’ 
which is issued as one of the Circulars of Information of the 
Bureau of Education. It is interesting to trace the system, 
and the constant watchfulness and desire to improve the 
system, which certainly has been a good deal improved of 
late years ; but nevertheless it is conceivable and greatly to 
be desired that some great man of the future will owe his . 
greatness to having discovered a way of doing without a very 
large proportion of the system now adhered to with such 
pertinacity. At first sight it seems reasonable to acknowl- 
edge that large, graded public schools, intended chiefly to 
force education on the class of minds that do not take to it 
readily of their own accord, must be managed with more 

* system ’ and dryasdust routine than the kindergarten, and 
private schools, and academies, and colleges, intended for 
those who thirst for knowledge and are willing to pay for it 
and can give to it the leisure to absorb it slowly, thought- 
fully, and successfully. But on second thought, it is evi- 
dent that the other class are precisely the ones who need to 
have knowledge relieved of its dryasdustiness—who, to 
retain a fact, must have it made strikingly picturesque to 
them. We have seen recently in manuscript a history 
whose chief recommendation was said to be that it had been 
: _ carefully adapted to the use of public schools.’ Of course 

‘ carefully adapted * meant that it had been arranged on the 
plan of giving only absolute facts, with ‘ questions and an- 
swers,’ arranged to enable the teacher to ‘ hear a recitation ’ 
from so many pupils in such a length of time. Of the 
nobler plan of teaching by topics, or lectures, giving as an 
insight into the slavery question and emancipation some- 
thing besides the fact of the date when slaves were first ‘ im- 
ported ’ into the United States and the date when Abraham 
Lincoln issued his emancipation proclamation, there is felt 
to be no possibility in large graded schools. But somehow, 
somewhere, and some time, something of the kind must and 
will be adopted. At present, interest is secured in the 
necessary knowledge by a scheme of written examinations 
perfectly exhausting to pupil and teacher; with results 
easily showing how ‘ plain facts’ are not nearly so clear to 
the average intellect as what we may call in the language of 
the day, decorative (not decorated) facts. The pupil taught 
by ‘ question and answer’ will inform you in a written ex- 
amination that ‘ the Salic law was a law by which no woman 
and no descendant of a woman, could come to the French 
throne,’ and if asked to ‘ sketch the career of De Soto,’ will 
draw a map with the Mississippi River careering down the 
page. These were actual replies in an examination at the 
Girls’ High and Normal School in Boston. That the pecul- 
iar cram of statistics thought necessary for a good, com- 
mon, practical education is not necessary, is shown by the 
fact that the young lady who passed the highest examination 
for entrance at that school had received little more than 
two-years’ drill in the ‘ question and answer’ methods ; her 
education before that having been of the most desultory 
kind. She gave 99 per cent of correct answers, only failing 
in the mark for her handwriting ; and it was said that none 
of her answers were marked anything but ‘ perfect.’ 

At the back of Dr. Philbrick’s circular are given lists of 
the kind of questions submitted to the first class of a Boston 
grammar school in 1845. They are of the kind recently 
described by a victim as ‘not put to ye to get the answer, 
but to bamboozle ye like, so that it all flees away from ye. 
Certainly there has been improvement since then, but there 
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is still room for improvement: fewer text-books, more 
books of reference easily accessible, more lectures, less 
examination. Let the public school-teacher learn, as the 
private school-teacher has learned, to make his facts them- 
selves something the pupil can’t forget, instead of hedging 
in his facts with an immense amount of machinery so that 
the pupil won't forget, at least till examinations are over. 
The introduction of kindergarten methods in primary 
schools is proving a success, and it is a pity that Dr. Samuel 
Eliot, who was doing so much for the Girls’ High School of 
Boston when at the head of it in introducing the lecture 
system, was obliged by ill-health to resign. 





A New Poet.* 
_ Critic1sm by quotation is the only kind that will do just- 
ice to Mr. Curtis's book of verse. The first fifty pages, 
devoted to ‘ Marie Brenner, Child of Song,’ and ‘ Marie 
Brenner, Prima Donna,’ are the least interesting. Farther 
on there is a sonnet ‘Ad Fratrem’ and a happy-go-lucky 
jingle ‘ Ad Filiam,’ which tells us that Cornelia was a wise 
and virtuous woman, 
But Byron and Goethe, 
And many a pate a- 
Round here and below, 
Forgot the sweet pleasure 
Of purity’s leisure, 
And bartered that treasure 
For leanness and woe, 
and so on—ad nauseam. Speaking of his brother, ‘jdear 
Charles,’ and his daughter Mary— : 
Secretive and wary 
Yet tender and true,— 
Mr. Curtis is reminded, not unnaturally, of his mother, who 
used to look up at ‘the chaste full moon’ and sing ‘ one 
sweet ballad,’ while ‘an artless singer’ in the elm-tree 
under which the poet sat, pierced his soul with its ‘ silvery 
whippowil.’ 
I remember the full voic’d choir, 
Where Uncle William play’d the organ sweet and clear, 
And I turn’d me round to admire 
The lady in chinchilla hat, who rous’d my fear 
By her flashing eyes, while rising higher, 
She sang with a celestial fire. 
But all his recollections of childhood’s happy hours are 
not of an equally peaceful and bucolic character : 
I remember the grand old drum, 
So stoutly play’d through the village by blithesome John, 
When the Fourth of July had come; 
How quickly cours’d the young blood of my heart, as on 
And afar I march’d, like some 
Undaunted General Thomas Thumb. 

He remembers his teacher, too, who was more to him 
than ‘ Czar, and King, and President,’ and who is accord- 
ingly embalmed in forty-eight rhyming lines. The name of 
the young lady who recited this memorial poem is also com- 
memorated. But the choicest lyric in the whole collection 
is ‘ Upon the Delaware,’ which we vainly attempt to resist 
the temptation to transcribe : 

Some court the noisy Lackawax 
Where heavy bowlders are ; 

But give to me more frequently 
The quiet Delaware. 

See where yon trains of dusty coal 
Come thundering from afar ; 

But Erie couples all, and flies 
Along the Delaware. 

The land of Penn is good for coal 
And coal burns everywhere ; 

But enterprise and cash from York 
Still seek the Delaware. 

I stood upon the Hill of Snakes, 
But snakes I saw not there ; 





* A Prima Donna, and Scenes from Real Life. By George Henry Curtis. New 
York: Thomas Kelly. 
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Nor boats upon the Lackawax, 
They were on Delaware. 

Aunt Jane lives not on Lackawax, 
You could not find her there ; 

She lives a calm contented life 
Upon the Delaware. 

And Laura with the laughing eyes, 
(A fascinating pair !) 

The Lackawaxen's banks would shun, 
And die on Delaware. 

And Father Holbert, how could he 
Resist his stopping where 

The Lackawaxen lost its voice 
Amid the Delaware. 

The greater must include the less, 
A maxim true and fair ; 

Therefore the Lackawaxen lost 
Is found in Delaware. 

Worthy of the same hand, though inferior in melodious- 
ness to the Lackawaxen lines, is the ‘ Suabian volksmelodie,’ 
* The Chosen One:’ : 

Come, come, come, my dearest ; come, come, come, my dearest ; 

Come, come, come, and sit thee by my side, love ; 

I have so gladly thought of thee, I suffer ! 

My dearest, come, come, come, and sit thee by my side, love. 

The second stanza differs from the first, the changes 
being rung on the word ‘look.’ In stanza three, ‘ then” is 
substituted for ‘come’ and ‘look,’ the poem ending, or: 
rather being left indeterminate, with the refrain ‘ My dear- 
est, then, then, then, &c.’ There is one poem in the book 
—a sonnet-—which can be read with pure enjoyment. From 
every point of view it is a masterpiece, and one cannot read 
it without wondering how the writer of the verses we have 
quoted could print a volumeful of rhymes so inferior to it in 
all respects. It begins ‘If music and sweet poetry agree’ 
—and is quoted from Shakspeare ! 





Miss Yonge’s ‘‘ History of Christian Names.”’ * 

New editions and reprints are the order of the day. 
Two-and-twenty years ago Miss Charlotte Yonge, author of 
a small library of novels, histories, ‘cameos’ and scripture 
readings for the young, published an interesting volume on 
the subject of the etymology, transformations, and wander- 
ings of Christian names, being impelled thereto by the curi- 
ousness and attractiveness of the subject, and by large col- 
lections of memoranda which she had made in the course of 
her many scriptural and historical researches. This was in 
1863. Now the same volume reappears pruned and prism’d, 
one may say—corrected, reduced in bulk, improved in qual- 
ity, and brought down to the needs of the day as far asa 
professed non-philoJogian can accomplish so desirable a 
result. And when we say ‘ non-philologian,’ we both knock 
the weak nail of this book on the head and point out its 
strongest excellence. In spite of much awkward writing and 
many queer and sprawling sentences, Miss Yonge has con- 
trived to give her book an agreeable literary flavor, a full- 
ness of anecdote and allusion, a sprightliness and geniality 
which we should look for in vain from a professed philolo- 
gist—a ‘monstrum horrendum ’ which an age literarily in- 
clined has learned ‘to dread when, like the Mysian boar, it 
takes a fancy to ravage the territories of its neighbors. All 
this we grant. But then—non-philologian in a field where, © 
if in any, the professed philologist alone has a right to dis- 
port himself ? This is the weak spot of the work under con- 
sideration. Do not angels even fear to tread where some 
people quietly walk in and take all the seats? It matters 
not that they are ‘ reserved’ or suggestively vacant. Some 


- people are fully equal to the occasion and spread themselves 


—dquills and all—over an amount of space and with a spon- 
taneity, so to speak, with an ease and unconsciousness which 
are a perpetual discovery and delight to those who are less 
daring—or less spontaneous. 


* History of Christian Names. By Charlotte M. Yonge. New edition, revised. 
$2.50. ‘New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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That the book abounds in questionable statements and 
hazardous or inaccurate philology follows naturally from 
what we have said. Specimens of its airy linguistics are the 
following. The old error that Aidalgo means ‘ son of some- 
thing ’ is (face Prof. Knapp) repeated on p. 408. On p. 413 
the Gothic didyan is said to ‘ result in our word bid.’ On 
p. 422 ‘the Sanscrit gua is said to form the Greek verb 
ytyvaonw,’ There is haste (after two-and-twenty years, 
too !) or carelessness in the spelling of German words and 
the orthography of German titles of books (p. 416) ; and so 
on. Miss Yonge has read enormously, and her information 
is vast if inexact. Her mistake is, simply, to have ap- 
proached with inadequate training a province of philology 
which is perhaps more difficult than any other—the etymol- 
ogy and history of proper names. 





‘* Greece in the Times of Homer.” * 

One of the most fruitful sources of our knowledge of 
antiquity is found in the thorough exploitation of the literary 
monuments left by the ancients. In many cases, apart from 
linguistics and epigraphy, this is our only source of infor- 
mation of the life, and thought, and civilization of our ances- 
tors—intellectual palzentology as accurate and as far-reach- 
ing in its fields as the geologic. Shaving off a slice of rock 
and studying its crystalline structure microscopically is a 
process not essentially different from atomizing or anatomiz- 
ing a song of Homer—holding up his great translucent poem 
between us and the light, and seeing antiquity stream out 
of it and through it as the light streams through a glorious 
cathedral window. How richly figured this window is, how 
plenteous in every vagary of quaint and concentric and ec- 
centric lines, we see in this volume by Professor Timayenis, 
which gathers in basketfuls the fragments of the loaves and 
fishes left after the feasting of thousands. To be sure the 
author’s method reminds us of a stone shot through our 
beautiful window, shivering it into many-colored flinders. It 
is Homer ground exceeding small and made to yield a statis- 
tical result. But this need not worry us particularly, since 
our only knowledge of these ancient days is found in Homer, 
and we must study him from as many points of view—artis- 
tic, statistical, historical—as possible. By means of Bryant's 
translation, Mr. Timayenis contrives to construct twelve 
little ‘ sachets,’ or chapters, each with its distinctive per- 
fume, in each of which he drops the atoms of information 
gleaned from the poet on the subjects of architecture, 
house-building, furniture, horticulture, marriage, education, 
slavery, apparel, diseases, and a dozen other subjects, all or 
most accompanied by illustrative quotations. The Homeric 
realien had long ago been exhaustively studied in Germany, 
and Mahaffy, in ‘ Social Life in Greece from Homer to Me- 
nander,’ had given delightful glimpses of the naive world 
of Homer ; but we do not remember at the moment a book 
which in English covers the exact ground of this popularly 
written treatise, or arms a cursory reader more readily cap- 
4-pie with the light and polished weapons of Homeric 
* questions,’ Homeric controversies, or which would enable 
him at shorter notice to fall at the feet of the great goddess 
Cram and rise an accomplished Homeric scholar. Profes- 
sor Timayenis is probably joking when he says that he has 
‘conscientiously examined nearly every book—Greek, 
French, German or English—written on Homer,’ but for 
all that he has produced a pleasant treatise profitable to 
read. The panegyric on the Rangabé family, while inter- 
esting, is out of place in this volume and smacks rather of 
the ‘ favorite son’ philosophy. 





Some Recent Text-Books. 


RECENT text-books on the calculus indicate a drift back- 
wards to the Newtonian conception of rates ; and this is one 
of the few cases in which progress lies in the backward 





in the Times of Homer. By Prof. T. T. Timayenis. 


* Greece $x.50. New 
York : D. Appleton & Co. 
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direction. It can hardly be questioned that this conception 
is more readily grasped than that of infinitesimals, or limits, 
by the mind first entering upon the great field opened by the 
calculus ; or that, from this standpoint, it is also most easy 
to subsequently acquire a clear conception of the logic which 
governs the manipulation of differentials and the use of 
limits. Professor James M. Taylor’s Elements of the 
Differential and Integral Calculus, with Examples and Appli- 
cations (Ginn, Heath & Co.), follows in the way prepared 
by Rice and Johnson, whose analytic method of obtaining 
the differentials of functions from the notion of rates is now 
well known. It has, however, many features of original in- 
terest to the teacher, both in the enunciation and establish- 
ment of principles and their geometric application and illus- 
tration. It includes the ordinary college course in both the 
differential and integral calculus, with abundant and well 
chosen examples. One is not obliged to refer to the pref- 
ace to learn that its ‘ typographical dress ’ was made by that 
artist in mathematical dress-making, J. S. Cushing. 





James MonTeiTH’s ‘New Physical Geography,’ for 
grammar and high schools and colleges (A. S. Barnes & 
Co.), is an excellent example of the improved text-books, 
adapted to modern methods of teaching, which it is a pleas- 
ure to read, even if you are quite beyond the age for study- 
ingthem. The illustrations alone are novel and entertain- 
ing ; they are not merely pictures; they are facts made 
easily appreciable. The text is wisely limited to the sim- 
plest and shortest sentences of mere statement. The mate- 
rial has been gathered from a great variety of the most 
reliable sources, and the book gives the very latest discov- 
eries of science in all that comes legitimately under the head 
of the subjects which it discusses. The maps of the polar 
regions have been prepared from notes and maps made by 
Major Greely. The book is a valuable and entertaining one 
to have in the house as well as in the school. 





‘AN INTRODUCTION to the Study of the Compounds of 
Carbon ; or, Organic Chemistry, by Ira Remsen,’ is an ele- 
mentary text-book upon a part of the science of chemistry 
which in view of the extended uses and general consumption 
of carbon compounds has become perhaps the most prac- 
tically important division of the whole science. The sub- 
title, ‘ organic chemistry,’ is to be understood as limited by 
the designation in the main title, since the organic chemistry 
here dealt with scarcely touches the field that was formerly 
covered in manuals of ‘ organic chemistry,’ the chemistry 
of animal life having no part in it. But the chemistry of 
petroleum, alcohol, glucose, glycerine, soap, sulphur and 
fire-damp, and of all the related bodies, is the chemistry 
that most needs to be taught in all the schools, and this 
well-prepared manual very successfully simplifies the study. 





Ginn, Heatu & Co. publish an admirable little ‘ Primer 
and First Reader,’ by E. A. Turner, as an introduction to 
‘Classics for Children.” They are the first, we believe, to 
realize that beginners need, not so much large type, as 
plenty of space between the words and a great deal of 
margin. The opening pages are in this respect a grateful 
picture even to older eyes, and the gradual progress in diffi- 
culty is managed as cleverly as it was in that most excellent 
of old text-books, Colburn’s Arithmetic. It is also a point 
for commendation that the book has not any pictures ; the 
child who sees ‘hen’ will have to know that it is hen with- 
out any pictorial assistance. 





‘La Ducuesse Martin,’ by Henry Meilhac (Boston : 
Carl Schoenhof), forming No. I of a series of French plays 
and novelettes for school and fireside, has been issued with 
notes by Jules Lévy. The notes are excellent; but the 
comedy is not bright enough to be enjoyed in genuine 
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acting, and ‘for school and fireside’ it strikes us as just a 
little too ‘ Frenchy,’ though not containing anything actually 
objectionable. 





Recent Fiction 

_ ‘ Exias Power,’ by John M. Bamford (Phillips & Hunt), 
is a story of conversions. Elias himself is first converted 
by an almost miraculous escape. Driving with a friend in 
dissipation at breakneck speed in a race, they lose all control 
over their animal, who is not stopped even by the toll-gate, 
but takes the leap, with the gig and two men in it, and 
landing on the other side in safety, continues running for 
two miles with the gig and men in good condition at the end 
of them. The incident was certainly remarkable enough to 
convert any one, if these are the methods which the Lord 
approves of bringing hearts to himself. The rest of the 
story is taken up with Elias’s efforts to convert others with- 
out such startling occurrences. He starts a mill, with the 
understanding that a quarter of an hour each day will be 
devoted to prayer, undismayed by the reminder that in the 
course of a year he will lose a great many days of his men’s 
labor, and when he finds his own old temptations strong 
upon him, stops all the looms and asks his men to pray for 
him. The best of the book is Elias’s vision of heaven with 
many people there whom one might not expect to see ; and 
it is to be commended that Elias’s zeal is not rewarded by 
the usual prosperity that follows the good man in literature, 
but that he finds his principles reward enough. 





On the night that ‘ The Adventures of Jimmy Brown,’ by 
W. L. Alden (Harpers), is brought home, there will be un- 
usual willingness on the part of every member of the family 
to read aloud to Tommy. ‘ Which story will you have first, 
Tommy?’ ‘ The worst one,’ answers Tommy with glowing 
eyes. ‘I like bad things ; read about the monkey broiling 
the kitten on the gridiron.’ Our finger had already been 
furtively inserted at the picture of the monkey, though we 
were hesitating between that and the account of Jimmy 
Brown’s slipping into the room suddenly where his sister 
and Mr. Travers were sitting in the dark, and being sur- 
prised to find an empty rocking-chair there rocking all by 
itself. e were inclined to think the rocking-chair the 
best, but the monkey was certainly the worst, and we were 
quite ready, with Tommy, to sacrifice to ‘bad things.’ 
The little book is the most delightful bit of boy fun that 
we have had since the days of the William Henry letters ; 
and Jimmy is a little more enjoyable than William, because 
he is so much worse. All the world dearly loves a rogue— 
when he lives in somebody else’s house. 





‘THatT TERRIBLE Man,’ by W. E. Norris, has been 
selected by the Harpers for the first issue of their Handy 
Series. The story is an interesting one ; not too long, full 
of ‘ situations,’ and containing in its final chapters scenes 
cleverly dramatic and entirely new in fiction. As for the 
new series, it is certainly promising. The shape, size and 


excellent print make it in every way an improvement on the“ 


Franklin Squares, while the price is no higher. Some very 
excellent literature has appeared lately in the Franklin 
Square Library and the publishers guarantee that nothing 
objectionable will be admitted to the Handy volumes. 
‘On THE Fo’x’s_E Heap,’ by W. Clark Russell, (Franklin 
Square Library) is a companion story, or collection of short 
stories, to ‘ Round the Galley Fire,’ published about a year 
ago. It consists emphatically of ‘ yarns,’ and looks a little 
tedious ; its long paragraphs seeming to contain little but 
elaborations of what might be nautical notes for a genuine 
novel, 








‘At THE Sicn of The Blue Boar,’ by Emma Leslie 
(Phillips & Hunt), is an interesting and admirable story of 
the time of Charles II. The spirit of a time, so different 
from our own, is perfectly preserved in the smallest details, 
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an. vhile there is a good deal of story, quick in movement 
and entertaining in itself, there is a great deal of history 
carefully interfused. Charles II. is permitted to have his 
personal virtues, but the general impression is to endorse the 
facts that enabled one stoical gentleman, when asked how 
he maintained his calmness in the touching scenes recently 
put upon the stage by Irving and Miss Terry in the play of 
‘ Charles I.’, to answer drily : ‘ By reminding myself every 
few minutes what infernal scamps those Stuarts really were.’ 





Minor Notices. 

OnE of the liveliest books of travel we have looked into 
for a long time is D. E. Bandmann’s ‘ An Actor's Tour, 
or 70,000 Miles with Shakspeare.’ ($2. Cupples, Upham 
& Co.) In its excessive liveliness, indeed, it entirely over- 
looks the laws of grammar and the &/einigkeiten of gram- 
matical accidence, skips over the seas like an exhilarated 
grasshopper, and plunges us without parenthesis into the 
mysteries of New Zealand slang. It would be cruel and 
unnecessary to call the boox worthless, in spite of its offen- 
sive egotism and its high-flavored personalities. Ohne only 
wonders how a man could, forsooth, travel 70,000 miles with 
Shakspeare—the prince of ciceroni—and bring back so small 
aresult. The value of the book, however, is quite apart 
from its grammar and its forsaken concords. It gives, in 
reality, many graphic and amusing descriptions of South 
Pacific life, Australian towns and journeys, and out-of-the- 
way corners of Tasmania and New Zealand. The cant 
about ‘ art’ and ‘the drama’ with which its pages are plen- 
tifully spiced need not worry or mislead the reader in search 
of genial climes and accommodating tempers. The novelty 
of the scenes through which this ‘tour’ passes makes us 
entirely forget that we are travelling with a Shaksperian ‘ in- 
terpreter.’ Indeed, a sail from San Francisco to Australia, 
New Zealand, Tasmania, India, China, the Malay Peninsu- 
la, Ceylon, and the Hawaiian Islands, would be interesting 
with the veriest Dryasdust, and ought to be rich beyond 
compare in characteristic incident. Mr. Bandmann and his 
editor, Mr. B. Gisby, have contrived between them to write 
a very jolly book of rambles. But we cannot help thinking, 
What would not Henry Irving have given us had Ae had the 
audacity to travel 70,000 miles over ‘ untrodden tracks,’ 
arm-in-arm with Shakspeare ! 





A CURIOUS interest attaches to the lines placed at the head 
of Garfield’s coffin at the time of the funeral services at 
Cleveland : 


Life’s race well run, 

Life’s work well done, 

Life’s crown well won, 
Now comes rest. 


The author of the lines, Dr. E. H. Parker, of Poughkeepsie, 
has prepared an interesting little pamphlet (Poughkeepsie : 
Hiram S. Wiltsie) giving the history of their composition 
and the eventful fate which has befallen them. At the time 
they were first published, Prof. Wm. H. Crosby made a 
Latin translation of them, which was afterwards translated 
back into “English by some one ignorant of the original. 
From a gentleman’s note-book they were copied for the 
Garfield ceremonies and afterwards chosen by the Princess 
of Wales for the monument of a ‘ faithful servant and friend.’ 
There followed naturally much enquiry and a good deal of 
correspondence, with the usual number of claimants for the 
honor of having composed the verses ; the matter being now 
fully explained by Dr. Parker, who expresses a modest and 
natural pleasure in the hold the lines have taken on public 
interest. 





It has occurred to Mr. Frederick Tayler, late President 
of the Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colors, that he 
might be doing a useful work in preparing a few drawings: 
of animals in that medium, and supplementing them with 
practical hints, for the benefit of those beginning the study 
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of this particular branch of art. The result is a book of 
sixteen chromo-lithographs, very well reproducing the effect 
of drawings in washes. ($2.50. Cassell & Co.) Sheep; 
cattle, dogs and horses are the animals selected. The atti- 
tudes are well chosen, and the student will, doubtless, find 
it profitable to copy these plates carefully and often before 
proceeding to work from nature. The accompanying hints 
as to pigments and treatment, are clear and to the point. 
——Mr. Ferrar FENTON, of Batley, Yorkshire, has pub- 
lished * St. Paul’s Epistles in Modern English’ through De 
Witt C. Lent of New York. He follows the Apostle’s 
divisions of his letters, and he suggests the true meaning in 
some places by the fresh language he uses. We must con- 
fess to a preference for the old version, however, and to a 
dislike of Mr. Fenton’s stilted English. We are not at all 
sure that he has found out the best style of modern English, 
or that he correctly represents the spirit of Paul’s teaching 
by his free handling of the text. A TINY pamphlet en- 
titled ‘Architecture Simplified ’ (Chicago: Geo. W. Ogilvie) 
bears the legend on its cover: ‘ A book worth its weight in 
gold to any person who intends to build a house.’ As the 
weight is certainly very light, the legend may be true ; but 
in these days of decorative architecture there are few people 
so poor as to like houses of the dry simplicity of these de- 
signs. The pamphlet does contain, however, some tables 
for general calculations which might be useful. 








In his ‘ History of the Present Tariff, 1860-1883’ (75 
cts. Putnams), Dr. F. W. Taussig has done an excellent 
service for the students of the tariff question. His main 
purpose is to give the historic facts in regard to the tariff 
since the beginning of the Civil War. He proves that an 
excessive and exorbitant tariff has been retained as one of 
the curses entailed by the War, and that the demands of 
taxation and protection do not require that the present rates 
should continue. Dr. Taussig is an able historian, and he 
writes as one who sees the truth so plainly as to make it 
quite comprehensible to others. This little book, and his 
* Protection to Young Industries,’ are among the best argu- 
ments for free trade ever written. Those investigating the 
subject for the first time cannot do better than to begin with 
these works. 





It is a delicate mark of the increasing reconciliation be- 
tween North and South that Southern matrons are begin- 
ning to betray to us voluntarily the precious secrets of the 
fine cooking for which the South has always been famous. 
Mary Stuart Smith has compiled a ‘ Virginia Cookery-Book ’ 
(Harpers) which, with the usual standard recipes wanted 
everywhere, gives many peculiarly Virginian dishes, the en- 
joyment of which has never been confined to Virginians. 





Emerson and Ruskin. 
To THE EpiTors OF THE CRITIC: 


EMERSON, in his ‘ English Traits,’ makes the mistake of 
identifying the patron saint of England with bacon-sellings 
George of Cappadocia ; but recent researches have shown 
that dragon-slaying George of the artists was a very different 
fellow from the army contractor, although his fellow-country- 
man. The great George suffered martyrdom under Diocle- 
tian, and in art and legend has been confounded with the 
Archangel Michael ; hence his association with the dragon. 
Now Mr. Ruskin had chosen martyr George for the patron- 
saint of his Guild of cultured agricultural cranks, and in his 
Fors, Number XXVI., Series I., he gives a courteous re- 
buttal of Emerson’s statements. He had in ‘ Modern 
Painters’ expressed admiration for Emerson’s poems and 
essays, and when one finds him, in the Fors mentioned, 
calling Emerson’s best book—the ‘ English Traits ’—only 
* occasionally wise,’ one is a little surprised. I am indebted 
to my friend Mr. A. W. S., of Cambridge, Mass., for an an- 
ecdote which perhaps throws a little light on the subject. 


Critic Number 73 
Meeting Mr. S. in Boston one day shortly after his return . 
from England (1872-73), Emerson said that while in Lon- 
don he had met Ruskin, who invited him to a lecture he 
was just about to give. Mr. Emerson and his daughter 
attended the lecture, and were invited by Ruskin to go 
home with him, as he had some pictures he wanted to show 
them. ‘ After the pictures had been examined,’ said Emer- 
son, ‘ Mr. Ruskin began to talk, pouring forth a flood of 
bitter denunciation of modern English life. There was no 
interrupting him. I tried occasionally to stem the black 
tide’ (lifting his arm expressively, and with a smile), ‘ but 
it was impossible ; and after a while we had to rise and bid 
him good-by.’ This account of the only known meeting of 
Ruskin and Emerson will give rise to curious reflections in 
the minds of those familiar with the writings of both men. 
Note that the Fors discussion of the ‘ English Traits’ seems 
to have been written just after the time of the meeting here 
spoken of. It is possible that the discovery of the total dif- 
ference of temperament and political faith between the two 
men may have led the fantastic Scotchman to mingle more 
wormwood with his ink than the little matter about the 
Georges would, alone, have warranted. S 





In ’63—At 63. 
U. S. Grant, April 27, 1885. 

ARounD the rugged heights he drew his lines, 
Holding the rebel force in close confines, 

And drawing nearer still. 
Weeks grew to months, and wide the murmurs ran 
At long delay and folly of the man : 
The grim besieger held his peace—and plan— 

Till Vicksburg fell before his steady will. 


And now the warrior is himself at bay ; 
Grim death besieges him by night and day 
With sharpest, sorest pain. 
How bravely hath our soldier faced his foe, 
And borne, unflinching, every deadly blow, 
Unyielding still! Oh, be it his to show 
A citadel which death shall not yet gain ! 
Wn. H. CoLeMAN. 





The Lounger 


COMMENTING upon the peaceful acquisition of Port Hamilton, 
near Corea, as a British coaling-station, The Saturday Review 
recently observed : ‘It is better to get adesirable thing by fight- 
ing than not to get it at all ; but there is a distinct advantage in 
obtaining territory without shedding blood and causing ill feel- 
ing.’ In one of his ‘ Uncle Remus’ books, Mr. Harris, speaking 
in the person of the wise old darkey, tells how Brother Hawk, 
swooping down upon a hen one morning, was impaled upon a 
stake. Brother Buzzard was a witness of his friend’s accidental 
death, and was not too proud to take advantage of it ; in other 
words, he ate Mr. Hawk for breakfast. ‘ Hits a mighty ’roun’- 
about way fer ter git chick’n-pie,’ says Uncle Remus, ‘ yit hit’s 
lots better dan no way.’ Which goes to show that human nature 
is the same all over the world—in the breast of the editor of an 
English review as in the bosom of a liberated slave—in the 
councils of a British Cabinet asin the self-communings of a 
hungry buzzard ! 





AN interesting and exhaustive bibliography of the books in 
prose and verse, introductions to books, and contributions to 
periodicals, etc., of Edmund Gosse is printed in The Literary 
World of May 16. pore aga that Mr. Gosse is only thirty- 
five years old, the revelation of his literary activity thus made is 
really astonishing. It would be less so if the quality of his work 
were not so excellent. ‘As a matter of curiosity,’ it is men- 
tioned that a long article on Swinburne, written for Dr. George 
Brandes’s Danish magazine Det Nittende Aarhundrede, was 
translated into Swedish, German and French, but owing to the 
accidental destruction of Mr. Gosse’s original manuscript, has 
never been published in the language in which it was written. 





THAT 
authors 


rolific correspondent, Gath, seems to think British 
ave a better chance in the world than American 
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authors, because when Scott failed for ‘$650,000, probably equal 
to a million and a half in our day,’ he managed by diligent 
scribbling to py off his debts at the rate of $100,000 a year. 
“The law and public opinion came to his support instead of 
dancing upon his financial grave.’ It was not ‘the law and 
public opinion,’ however, that made Sir Walter's writings so 
ey, popular ; it was the interest of his stories, with 
which the law had nothing to do. If the great romancer, or his 
peer, were living in America to-day, I have no doubt he would 
make as much money as was made at Abbotsford. Scott's 
lucrative sinecure in one of the courts he might lack, but in the 
matter of copyrights he would probably come out ahead of his 
trans-Atlantic predecessor. We hear of many English million- 
aires, I admit, but how many of them have amassed their fort- 
unes by story-writing ? And which is better, to earn $5000 or 
$10,000 a year and put a fraction of it in the bank, or to make 
$100,000 and pay old debts with it ? 





_ THE late Charles Welford had the reputation—and deserved 
it—ot knowing more about books, particularly those connected 
with English literature, than any other man in the business. 
All he knew he learned by experience. I believe he was entirely 
self-educated, having had no time to go to school or college. 
He began life very young in his father’s English book-shop in 
Grand Street, a good many years ago. Mr. Welford not only 
knew how to ea books—and sell them—but how to write about 
them as well. He had a good literary style, and his London 
letter to the early numbers of 7he Book-Buyer were remarkable 
for their display of bibliographical lore. 





MR. WELFORD became associated with the late Charles Scrib- 
ner when that gentleman was conducting a flourishing business 
under the firm name of Baker & Scribner in the old brick chapel 
in Park Row, where The Zimes building now stands. During 
the War, when the book-business was not as brisk as it has been 
since, Mr. Welford employed his leisure time in reading the 
proof-sheets of Appleton’s Cyclopadia.. He was selected for 
that arduous and important work because of his varied and 
thorough knowledge. For the past year he had been confined 
to his bed by a malady which caused his death on Monday last. 
The London branch of Scribner & Welford is now in charge of 
Mr. L. W. Bangs, who was for a number of years the manager 
of the American branch of the house, and who is succeeded 
here by Mr. Henry L. Smith, a class-mate at Dartmouth College 
of Prof. Hardy, Rev. Francis Brown, and other rising men. 





A Masque of Painters: 


ewan, int Geo terete ee Secon gee 
[So soon as the Prince and Princess were seated, there was 
heard music from the Guards’ Band. This being ended with 
a flourish of trumpets and drums, there was discovered an 
altar, beside which Vergil (Mr. F. Forbes Robertson) stood, at- 
tired in a long robe of scarlet, with a crown of laurel upon his 
head, and a staff in his hand. He spoke as follows es 


FROM my Italian grave I rise to-night, 

Once more to move on earth in live men’s sight ; 
The blare of trumpets, music’s festal sound, 
Disturbed my sacred slumbers underground ; 

So once I rose, upon the wild hill-side, 

When Dante saw the three fierce beasts, and cried ; 
So hand in hand with him I walked to tell 

Of Paradise, of Purgatory, and Hell. 


Know 'tis Athene’s will this night that we 

Should witness here a matchless pageantry ; 

Your unsealed eyes shall view as much as mine, 
And glory in a fabulous design ; 

Keep silence then, while I declare aloud 

What gorgeous pomp shall break from yonder cloud, 
What summons Grae the gay procession by, 

And whence to-night it hither comes, and why. 


Ye have heard of old, in proverb and in song, 
How that though life be brief, yet art is long ; 
Upon this stage to-night before we part 

Ye shall behold the pedigree of art ; 

And find for once, beneath my magic rhyme,— 
For once concentr’d in one hour of time,— 

All that since Art’s first dewy days hath sped 
By various modes in divers fashions led. 
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Nor shall the Painters only grace your sight, 

The Kings they wrought for shall pass here to-night ; 
The Soldiers, too, who served adventure far, 

And clashed their armor in the storm of war ; 

The Poets mild, with laurel round their hair, 

And stately Dames imperishably fair, 

The scarlet Trumpeter, the snow-white Saint, 

All that the painter’s hand delights to paint. 


Now first behold, soon as the hautboys cease, 
Come shadowy names from fair historic Greece : 
Phidias, whose men like marble mountains shone, 
And he who reared the stately Parthenon, 

Zeuxis, on whom the birds of heaven attend, 
With wise Apelles, Alexander's friend ; 

And midst them all, the mighty statesman moves 
Who ruled amid the embowering olive-groves., 


7 he curtain then fell, and loud music sounded as before, 
The inner scene, arranged by Mr. A. Sacheverell-Coke, then 
opened, and revealed part of a street in Athens. On theright 
hand scaffolding discovered against a building. — loose 
blocks of marble in the foreground Pericles (Mr. John Fulley- 
love) consulting Ictinus, the architect (Mr. H. M, Paget) and 
Pheidias the sculptor (Mr. John Nettleship) respecting the de- 
tails of the Parthenon. Zeuxis (Mr. John Scott) was seen on 
the left hand, in converse with some Athenian ladies. The 
scene presently closed, and, after orchestral music as before, 
the band summoned Vergil with a flourish of trumpets, and 
the scene opening, discovered him ready to speak :—] 


Ages have passed, and lo! before me stand 

The newborn glories of the Tuscan land : 

Dante, with whom I trod the shores of hell ; 
And Beatrice, whom he loved so well ; 

Giotto, whom wandering Cimabue found, 

A mountain-shepherd, scrawling on the ground ; 
And all whom young Italian spring-tide filled 
With godlike rage to paint or carve or build. 


No names so great as these the ages know— 

Da Vinci, Raphael, Michelangelo ; 

All skill, all grace, all power of hand and heart, 
These mighty three combined t’ enrich their art ; 
And till the tired world sinks within the sea, 

No fourth shall rise to breast the immortal three. 


The Adriatic raised her salt-strewn head, 

And saw her Venice glow with rosy-red ; 

Not sunset then, nor sunrise, but the brush 

Of Giorgione spread this ruddy flush ; 

There Titian’s noon-day flamed, there the moon set 
In Veronese, and night in Tintoret. 


[After the curtain had fallen, amid music, the inner scene 
opened again, aud was shown divided into three arched com- 
partments, designed by Mr. Walter Crane to display, as in a 
triptych, the arts of Florence, Rome, and Venice. In the cen- 
tre, in a Florentine garden full of cypresses and orange-trees, 
behind which rose the tower of the Palazzo Vecchio, Dante 
(Mr. A. Sacheverell-Coke) appeared, with Beatrice (Miss 
Lehmann), Petrarch (Mr. Carlyle Spedding) and Laura (Mrs, 
Walter Crane), Cimabue (Walter Crane) with Giotto, as a 
shepherd boy, also N. Pisano . W. A, S. Benson), an angel 
with a zither, and ladies of Florence, among whom Boccaccto’s 
Fiametta (Miss Stillman) was discovered. On the right hand, 
the scene displayed a terrace in the gardens of the Vatican. 
Michael Angelo (Mr. John O'Connor) standing on the steps, 
was showing to Pope Julius II. (Mr. Fames Archer, R.S.A.) 
an architectural design. Cardinal and priests were in wait- 
ing on his Holiness. Raphael (Mr. E. R. Hughes) at the foot 
of the steps in sto looked upon his great rival, On the left 
was seen a glimpse of Venice from a balcony of the Ducal 
Palace looking on the Grand Canal with the column of S. Mark, 
and the island of S. George beyond. A gentleman of aad 
period, in the costume ofa companion of the Calza (Mr. C. W. 
Deschamps), with a mandolin in his hand, sat, loo ing "= 
two Venetian ladies (1. Miss Galloway; 2. Miss M. Leh- 
mann) nobly habited. A Venetian Senator, an Oriental Am- 
bassador, and Grov. Bellini (Mr. Lewis Farvis) were also seen 
in the balcony, while from the r Sgge Titian (Mr. ¥. H. Mole, 
V.P.R.I.) and Paul Veronese (Mr. $. D. Linton, P.R.1.), con- 
The scene then closed, and the band 


templated the group. The 


once more summoned Vergil with a flourish of trumpets. 
curtains opening, he spoke as follows :—} 


Plain burghers these, who claimed response from art 
To simple instincts of a northern heart, 

Diirer, the prince of German handicraft, 

And stalwart Visscher, and brave Adam Kraft, 
Cranach, the triend of Luther, singing Sachs, 

All sturdy subjects of grim Kaiser Max. 


Till Holbein came to paint in stately scenes 

Our bluff eighth Henry’s court, and half his queens, 
No art appeared, in this chill land of ours, 

To strew the barren road of life with flowers ; 
Erasmus, More, Melancthon, these we see, 

Great friends of his,—yet none so great as he. 


[The tableau was arranged by Mr. James D, Linton. It 
displayed the interior of a studio in which Albrecht Direr 
(Mr. E. i, Gregory, A.R.A.) was explaining to the Emperor 
Maximilian (Mr. R. J. Stock) his print called the ‘Triumph’ - 
of that potentate. In the group supporting the Emperor were 
Holbein (Mr. Dendy Sadler), Peter Visscher (Mr. James Or- 
rock) and Lucas Cranach (Mr. E. M. Wimperis). “The scene 
closed, and, after music, the curtain again parted and revealed 
Vergil, who spoke as follows -] 


From Flemish guilds in towns on dune and dyke 
Come forth the fur-robed forms of each Van Eyck ; 
There Vander Weyden walks ; there grave and staid 
Tall Memlingck bends above the shrine he made, 
While sparkling, jewel-like and dewy-bright, 

Their clear enamelled paintings flash with light. 


The Dutch, when wealth and wisdom clipped their wings, 
First learned the loveliness of homely things ; 

But looked beyond, for Rembrandt trained their eyes, 
And marked the changes of their northern skies ; 

Then silvery Terburg came, and golden Cuyp, 

And each flushed votary of the pot and pipe. 


The curtain fell, and, after music, the scene rose and dis- 
played a tableau designed by Mr. Walter Wilson and Mr. 
Edwin A, Abbey. The scene represented an old Dutch house 
and garden in Haarlem, once the home of Franz Hals and of 
Jan van der Meer. On the right were a group drinking and 
wane J around a table, Rembrandt lifting his glass to Cuyf, 
Ostade, and Teniers watching a game of bowls. The scene 
closed, and, after a flourish of trumpets, Vergil appeared once 
more, and spoke as follows :—] 


To that pale court where passion burned in flame, 
With silver gifts and bronze, Cellini came ; 

There chained to pleasure, art and beauty lay, 

And all the Pleiad with their crowns of bay ; 

At Francis’ feet the mighty Potter laid 

The colored fish and snakes and weeds he made, 
And round them wondering those French faces drew 
That Clouet’s brush and Goujon’s chisel knew. 


The scene was designed by Mr. R. Caton Woodville, and 
represented a terrace in front of the palace of Fontainebleau ,; 
rancis I, (Mr. A, Andrews) receiving Benvenuto Cellini 
(Capi. A. Hutton), who was taking specimens of gold and silver 
plate from his pupils, Paolo Romano (Mr. F. Verrall) and 
Ascanio da Tagliacozzo (Hon. Duff Tollemache), and present- 
ing them to the King. Vergil appeared again, as the scene 
closed, and spoke as follows :—] 


The Spanish Don, pragmatical and proud, 
Disdained the simple arts that please the crowd ; 
Murillo’s gay Madonnas charmed the court, 

But — days in Spain were starv’d and short ; 
Yet long enough to add Velasquez’ name 


To that brief deathless roll of finished fame. 


[The scene, which was arranged by Mr. Seymour Lucas, rep- 
resented the studio of Velasquez (Mr. Cafe), in Madrid, on 
the occasion of a royal visit. The Master was pointing out to 
King Philip IV. (Mr. Haynes Williams) and his Queen (Miss 
Day) a picture which stood upon an easel. Alonzo Cano (Mr. 
Louis Cornelissen) was standing behind the painter, and Car- 
dinal (Mr. Fred. Barnard) behind the Queen. The 
King was in the act of decorating Velasquez with an order. 





At the close of the scene, Vergil being again summoned by the 
drums and trumpets, spoke thus :-— . 


Prince of the world of painters, Rubens comes 
And storms it with his trumpets and his drums ; 
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Then on our aching ears less rudely strike 

The courtlier accents of the grave Vandyck, 

Whose brush the secret from a Charles could wring 
How sorrow sits on eyelids of a king. 


Now, in the days when German Georges ruled 

And bullying Fritz his stiff-backed squadron schooled, 
Hogarth appears,—in whom the graver’s gift 

Ranks with the pen of Fielding and ot Switt, 

Since, like the Beadle of the Morals, he 

Lashed through the streets the cur Hypocrisy. 


And here, at last, the English painters come, 

Sir Joshua’s glowing palette on his thumb, 
Angelica, unfortunate and fair, 

And Gainsborough with his liberal wealth of air ; 
George Morland, Wilson, Romney, close the race, 
The last of Englishmen to dress with grace. 


[The tableau was arranged by Mr. Charles Green, and rep- 
resented a hemicycle in a pyramidal shape, rising between 
columns, At the summit sat Charles I. (Mr. Arthur Lucas), 
and Queen Henrietta Maria (Miss Florence Cotton), in conver- 
sation with Rubens ; just below them stood Vandyke (Mr. 
Alfred Mason), and on successive steps, broadening to the base, 
were Hogarth (Mr. C. M. Barker), standing a little aloof from 
the others, Sir Foshua Reynolds (Mr. R. C. Collins), convers- 
ing with Angelica Kauffmann (Miss Alma Tadema), and 
Gainsborough (Mr. W. S. Stacey). The scene closed, and 
Vergil, appearing for the last time, addressed the company as 
follows :—| 


Prince and Princess, the show is done, and these 
Once more retire across your narrow seas, 

Since few of all this glorious train were bred 
With the English leopards flying o’er their head ; 


Yet have we too an art that England claims, 
Nor this unwedded to illustrious names ; 
Fresco and oils we learned from over sea 
But no one drew in aqua-tint till we ; 

And, now in all lands, cunning artists use 
To paint the English way, in watery hues. 


These who have passed before your eyes to-night 
Pursue this art, transparent, graceful, light, 
Content to move along the humbler road, 

And bend their painting to this native mode, 
Proud to remember Girtin’s ruined scene, 

The tender wash of Cozens’ silver-green, 

Glover’s soft touch, Paul Sandby cold and stern, 
The trees of Edridge and the streams of Hearne, 
Turner, whose wondrous art summed up the rest,— 
Great Nature’s boldest pupil and her best,— 

The new Prometheus, who from Heaven has won, 
Not fire, but light, but splendor of the sun ; 

And with him all who since his day have striven 
To paint our world beneath the arch of heaven. 


Then ere I vanish, ah! let Vergil plead 

For this home-growth of art, this British weed : 
And still among your foreign flowers find room 

Close to your hearts for one wild English bloom. 


[With which the whole ended, and the company began to 
dance. | 





“ Britannia Protecting the Drama.” 
[C. P. Johnson, in The Athenaum.] 


THE preparation and publication of my little book, ‘ Hints to 
Collectors of Original Editions of the Works of William Make- 
peace Thackeray,’ have gained for me much curious and inter- 
esting information as to the great novelist’s works. Some de- 
scription of a recent acquisition seems likely to be of interest to 
your readers, and may, I hope, tend to throw more light on the 
subject. The work in question is printed in pale brown ink on 
a single sheet about the size of a page of Zhe Atheneum, and 
runs as follows : 

Sketches by Spec. No. 1. 
‘Published by H. Cunningham, No. 3 St. James’s-square. 
Britannia Protecting the Drama.’ 
Here follows an illustration signed with the well-known ‘ Spec- 
tacles,’ and described by the artist author as follows :] 
‘ EXPLANATION OF THE HALLEGORY. 
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This ladies and gentleman is a Hallegory, and represents Brit- 

tanny prepeiins hof the Drama—Look at the Drama 
laying at her feet & over : ere the Lioness is lifting hof 
er leg. 

That's Britanny—she’s holdin hot a pitchfork (as well as she 
may in sich company) and the hanimals round about 

her; why, they are the principal hactors. Forsome parts (espe- 

cially for BLOODY TRAGEDY) they beat the 
Common Garden 
ones hollow—and that’s why Brittanny mostly goes to 
Dury Lane. 

Look at the Lamb (hemblem of hinnocence !) he’s lying betwigst 
the legs of the Panther, and thinking of the kind souls 

who got him hof the situation—Britany’s caressing the Lioness, 
or she’s cumspicuous for humanity, & there’s no sich 

proof of kindness as being fond of the brute beasteses. 
The hgure of Brittany is taken from the rewerse of that famous 
coin the British Halfpenny ; some people think it 
would apply to coins more waluable and is the wery thing for 
the REWERSE OF A SOVERING.’ 


There can be no question as to the authorship of this print. 
The drawing would alone be enough to convince anybody ac- 
quainted with Thackeray’s work, and when the nom de plume 
of ‘Spec,’ (used afterward in Punch), the signature, (in itself 
conclusive), the quaint spelling, and the publisher’s name are 
taken into consideration, there remains no room for doubt. The 
questions to be settled are whether any numbers other than this 
No. I were issued and what the date of the publication is. I 
have exhausted all means of search in the reading room and 

rint room at the British Museum, and I can find nobody who 

as ever seen the print or knows of any such drawing having 
been published by Thackeray. It is, however, most probable 
that copies exist, and now that attention is directed to the sub- 
ject we must hope that they may be brought to light. 





Mr. Lowell on Coleridge. 
[From the Londen 77mes’s report of the unveiling of a bust of the poet in Westmin- 
ster Abbey.] * 

TWICE before I have had the honor of speaking within the pre- 
cincts of this structure, the double sanctuary of religion and 
renown, surely the most venerable of ecclesiastical buildings to 
men of English blood. Once again I was a silent spectator 
while his body was laid here to mingle with consecrated earth 
who more deeply than any other in modern times had penetrated 
with the ferment of his thought the thinking of mankind, an 
event of deep significance as the proclamation of that truce be- 
tween science and religion which is, let us hope, the forerunner 
of their ultimate reconciliation. When I spoke here it was in 
commemoration of personal friends, one of them the late Dean 
Stanley, dear to all who knew him ; the otheran American poet, 
dear to all who speak the English tongue. It is to commemo- 
rate another friend that I come here to-day, for who so worthy ot 
the name as one who was our companion and teacher in the 
happiest hours of our youth, made doubly happy by the charm 
of his genius, and who to our old age brings back, if not the 
presence, at least the radiant image of the youth we have lost ? 
Surely there are no friends so constant as the poets, and among 
them, I think, none more faithful than Coleridge. I am glad to 
have a share in this reparation of a long injustice, for as we 
looked about us hitherto in Poet’s Corner we were tempted to 
ask, as Cavalcante dei Cavalcanti did of Dante, If these are here 
through loftiness of genius, where is he ? 

It is just fifty-one years ago that I became the possessor of an 
American reprint of Galignani’s edition of Coleridge, Shelley, 
and Keats in one volume. It was a pirated book, and I trust I 
may be pardoned for the delight I had in it. I take comfort 
from the thought that there must be many a Scottish minister 
and laird now in Heaven who liked their claret none the less 
that it had paid no tribute to the House of Hanover. I have 
heard this trinity of poets taxed with incongruity. As for me, 
I was grateful for such infinite riches in a little room, and never 
thought of looking a Pegasus in the mouth whose = burden 
proved a stronger back than that even of the Templars’ tradi- 
tional steed. Much later, but still long ago, I read the ‘ Friend,’ 
the ‘ Biographia Literaria,’ and other prose works of Coleridge. 
In what may be given me to say I shall be obliged to trust chiefly 
to a Memory which at my time of life.is gradually becoming one 
of her own reminiscences, and is forced to compound as best 
she may with her inexorable creditor—Oblivion. But perhaps 
she will serve me all the better for the matter in hand, for what 
is proper here is at most a rapid generalization rather than a 
demonstration in detail of his claims to grateful remembrance. 
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I shall naturally trust myself to judge him by his literary rather 
than by his metaphysical achievement. In. the latter region I 
cannot help being reminded of the partiality he so often betrays 
for clouds, and see him, to use his own words, ‘ making the 
shifting clouds seem what you please,’ or ‘a traveller go, trom 
mount to mount through cloudland, gorgeous land.’ Or some- 
times I think of him as an alchemist in search of the philoso- 
og stone and stripping the lead, not only from his own roof, 
ut from that of the parish church itself, to quench the fiery 
thirst of alembic. He seems never to have given up the hope of 
finding in the imagination some universal solvent, some magis- 
terium majus, by which the lead of scepticism should be trans- 
muted into the pure gold of faith, or, at least, persuaded to 
believe itself so. But we should not forget that many earnest 
and superior minds found his cloud castles solid habitations, nor 
that alchemy was the nursing mother of chemistry. He cer- 
tainly was a main influence in showing the English mind how it 
could emancipate itself from the vulgarizing tyranny of common- 
sense and teaching it to recognize in the imagination an impor- 
tant factor not only in the happiness but in the destiny of man. 
In criticism he was, indeed, a teacher and interpreter whose 
service was incalculable. He owed much to Lessing, come 
to Schiller, and more to the younger Schlegel, but he owed muc 


. to his own sympathetic and penetrative imagination. This was 


the lifted torch (to borrow his own words again) that bade the 
starry walls of passages, dark before to the apprehension of even 
the most intelligent reader, sparkle with a lustre, latent in them 
to be sure, but not all their own. As Johnson said of Burke, he 
wound into his subject likea serpent. His analysis was elucida- 
tive mainly, if you will, but could not have been so except in 
virtue of the processes of constructive and philosophical criti- 
cism that had gone on so long in his mind as to make its subtle 
apprehension seem an instinct. As he was the first to observe 
some of the sky’s appearances and revelations of outward nature, 
so he was also first in noting some of the more occult phenomena 
of thought and emotion. It is acriticism of parts and passages, 
and was scattered carelessly in oditer dicta, but it was not a 
bringing of the brick as a specimen of the whole house. It was 
comparative anatomy, far rather, which from a single bone re- 
coastructs the entire living organism. Many of his hints and 
suggestions are more pregnant than whole treatises, as where 
he says that the wit of Hudibras is the wit of thought. But what 
I think ccnstitutes his great power, as it certainly is his greatest 
charm, is the perpetual presence of imagination, as constant a 
quality with him as fancy with Calderon. She was his lifelong 
housemate, if not always hanging over his shoulders and whis- 
pering in his ear yet within easy call, like the Abra of Collins’s 
Oriental Eclogue— 
Abra was with him ere he spoke her name, 
And if he called another, Abra came. 

It was she that gave him that power of sympathy which made 
his ‘ Wallenstein’ what I may call the most original translation 
in our language, unless some of the late Mr. Fitzgerald’s be 
reckoned such. He was not exact any more than Chapman. 
The molten material of his mind, too abundant for the capacity 
of the mould, overflowed it in gushes of fiery excess. But the 
main object of translation he accomplished. Poetry is repro- 
duced as poetry, and genius shows itself as genius, patent even 
in the march of the verse. As a poet, the impression he made 
pe his contemporaries will, I believe, be the ultimate verdict 
of criticism. They all thought of him what Scott said of him, 
‘ No man has all the resources of poetry in such profusion. . . . 
His fancy and diction would long ago have placed him above all 
his contemporaries had they been under the direction of a sound 
judgment and a steady will.’ No doubt we have in Coleridge 
the most striking example in literature of a great genius given 
in trust to a nerveless will and a fitful purpose. But I think the 
secret of his doing no more in poetry is to be found in the tact 
that the judgment, so far from being absent, grew to be there 
in excess. His critical sense rose like a forbidding apparition 
in the path of his poetic production. I have heard of a military 
engineer who knew so well how a bridge should be built that he 
could never build one. It certainly was not wholly indolence 
that was to blame in Coleridge’s case, for though he used to say 
early in life that he had no ‘ finger industry,’ yet he left behind 
him a mass of correspondence, and his letters are generally 
long. But Ido not care to discuss a question the answer to 
which must be left mainly to conjecture or to the instinct of in- 
dividual temperament. It is enough for us here that he has 
written some of the most poetical poetry in the language, and 
one poem, ‘ The Ancient Mariner,’ not only unparalleled but un- 
approached in its kind, and that kind of the rarest. It is mar- 
vellous in its mastery over delightfully fortuitous inconsequence 
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that is the adamantine logic of dreamland. Coleridge has taken 
the old ballad measure and given to it, by an indefinable charm 
wholly his own, all the sweetness, all the melody and compass of 
asymphony. And how picturesque it is in the proper sense of 
the word! I know nothing like it. There is not a description in 
it. It is all picture. Descriptive poets generally conte us 
with multiplicity of detail. We cannot see their forest for their 
trees. Coleridge never errs in this way. With instinctive tact 
he touches the right chord of association, and is satisfied, as we 
also are. I should find it hard to explain the singular charm of 
his diction, there is so much nicety of art and purpose in it, 
whether for music or meaning. Nor does it need any explana- 
tion, for we all feel it. The words seem common words enough, 
but in the order of them, in the choice, variety and position of 
the vowel sounds they become magical. The most decrepit 
vocable in the magonge throws away its crutches to dance and 
sing at his piping. cannot think it a personal peculiarity, 
but a matter of universal experience, that more bits of Coleridge 
have imbedded themselves in my memory than of any other poet 
who delighted my youth—unless I should except the sonnets of 
Shakspeare. This argues perfectness of expression. Let me 
cite an example or two : 
The sun’s rim dips, the stars rush out, 
At one stride comes the dark ; 
With far-heard whisper, o’er the sea, 
Off shot the spectre barque. 
Or take this as a bit of landscape : 
Beneath yon birch with silver bark 
And boughs so pendulous and fair, 
The brook falls scattered down the rock, 
And all is mossy there. 
It is a perfect little picture and so easily done. But try to do 
something like it. Coleridge’s words have the unashamed 
nakedness of Scripture, of the Eden of diction ere the voluble 
serpent had entered it. This felicity of speech in Coleridge’s 
best verse is more remarkable because it was an acquisition. 
His earlier poems are apt to be turgid, and in his prose there is 
too often a langour of profuseness, and there are pages where he 
seems to be talking to himself and not to us, as I have heard a 
guide do in tortuous caverns of the catacombs when he was 
oubtful if he had not lost his way. But when his genius runs 
freely and full in his prose, the style, as he said of Pascal, ‘is a 
garment of light.’ He knew all our best prose and knew the 
secret of its composition. When he is well inspired, as in his 
best poetry he commonly is, he gives us the very quintessence 
of perception, the clearly crystallized precipitation of all that is 
most precious in the ferment of impression after all the imperti- 
nent and obtrusive particulars have evaporated from the mem- 
ory. It is the pure visual ecstacy disengaged trom the confused 
and confusing material that gave it birth. It seems the very 
beatitude of artless simplicity, and is the most finished product 
of art. I know nothing so perfect in its kind since Dante. The 
tiny landscape I have cited reminds me in its laconic ade- 
quacy of— 
Li ruscelletti che de’verdi colli 
Del Casentin discendon giuso in Arno, 
Faccendo i lor canali e freddi e molli. 
I confess that I prefer ‘The Ancient Mariner’ to ‘ Christabel,’ 
fine as that poem is in parts and tantalizing as it is in the sug- 
— of deeper meanings than were everthere. ‘ The Ancient 
ariner’ seems to have come of itself. In ‘ Christabel’ I fancy 
him saying, ‘ Go to, let us write an imaginative poem.’ It never 
could be finished on those terms. This is not the time nor the 
place to pass judgment on Coleridge the man. Doubtless it 
would have been happier for him had he been endowed with the 
business faculty that makes his friend Wordsworth so almost 
irritatingly respectable. But would it have been happier for us ? 
We are here to-day not to consider what Coleridge owed to him- 
self, to his family, or to the world, but what we owe to him. 
Let us at least not volunteer to draw his frailities from their 
dread abode. Our own are afar more profitable subject of con- 
templation. Let the man of imaginative temperament, who has 
never procrastinated, who has made all that was possible of his 
powers, cast the first stone. The cairn, I think, will not be as 
tall as Hector’s. With Coleridge I believe the opium to have 
been congenital, and it we may judge by many a profoundly 
pathetic cry both in his poems and his letters, he answered 
evously for his frailities during the last thirty years of his life. 
n,an unpublished letter of his he says, speaking of another, 
but thinking certainly of himself, ‘An unfortunate man, enemy 


_ to himself only, and like all of that character, expiating his faults 


by suffering beyond what the severest judge would have inflicted 
as their due punishment.’ There let us leave it, tor nothing is 
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more certain than that our personal weaknesses exact the utter- 
most farthing of penalty from us while we live. Even in the di- 
lapidation of his powers, due chiefly, if you will, to his own un- 
thrifty management of them, we might, making proper deduc- 
tions, apply to him what Mark Antony says of the dead Caesar— 
He was the ruins of the noblest man 
That ever livéd in the tide of times. 

Whatever may have been his faults and weaknesses, he was the 
man of all his generation to whom we should most unhesitatingly 
allow the distinction of genius—that is, of one authentically pos- 
sessed from time to time by some influence that made him better 
and greater than himself. If he lost himself too much in what 
Mr. Pater has admirably called ‘ impassioned contemplation,’ he 
has at least left us such a legacy as only genius, and genius not 
always, can leave. It is for this that we pay him this homage of 
memory. He himself has said that— 

It seems like stories from the land of spirits 

If any man obtain that which he merits, 

Or any merit that which he attains. 

Both conditions are fulfilled to-day. 


The Last of the Goethes. 


(M. Betham-Edwards in The Academy.] 


WHEN spending the summer of 1871 in Weimar I was one of 
the fortunate habitués of the Frau von Goethe's little sa/om in 
the big Goethe Haus, familiar—externally, at least—to Weimar 
tourists. Both grandsons of Goethe were then o> | though, 
at the time I speak of, only Herr Walther [who died in April, 
1885] was in Weimar. He was a middle-aged. man, very courtly 
and agreeable in manner, speaking English with ease, and liking 
English society. There was certainly a likeness to the poet to 
be traced in his features. We—i.e., the half-dozen English vis- 
itors invited to partake of tea and brown bread and butter in the 
Frau von Goethe’s pretty rooms on the ground floor—were 
never by any chance whatever invited to get so much as a peep 
at the enchanted chambers on the upper storey in which the 
greatest poet and writer of our epoch spent his last years. I 
never met but one acquaintance in Weimar who had seen them. 
However, it was a deeply interesting experience to chat with 
Goethe’s daughter-in-law of the grand days of Weimar gone by, 
and to hear her and her son talk, as they liked to do, of ‘ my 
father,’ ‘my grandfather.’ Herr Walther was intimately ac- 
quainted with English literature, very artistic, and an accom- 
plished musician. Both grandsons of the poet were said to be 
men of unusual abilities and accomplishments, but, as an old 
Weimaraner said to me, ‘ eclipsed by the shadow of that mighty 
tree.’ Too much was expected of them. And, according to al 

accounts, other circumstances had helped to keep them in the 
background, Ottilie von Goethe was a bad financier. There had 
been money troubles and mortifications ; so, at least, folks said. 
However, all the royal and distinguished guests who visited 
Weimar paid their homage to Goethe’s family, and at the little 
réunions 1 have mentioned, the Grand Duke and Duchess would 
drop in without ceremony. It is to be presumed that the Goethe 
rooms, as well as the summer-house in the park in which were 
written those wonderful love-letters to the Frau von Stein, will 
now be thrown open to the public, adding one charm more to 
one of the most attractive little capitals in Europe. The Goethe 
Haus is tenanted by the Rev. Dr. Wilson, for fifty years an in- 
timate friend of Carlyle. 








Current Criticism 


REGNIER THE ACTOR :—The great actor who died on Mon- 
day last, at the ripe age of seventy-eight, is probably little more 
than a name even to those who take a keen interest in the fort- 
unes of the Comédie Frangaise. Thirteen years have elapsed 
since he left the stage, and, during the whole of his connection 
with the theatre, his name was never brought prominently for- 
ward in connection with the heroes of Moliére, Racine, and 
Corneille, who confer immortality on those who impersonate 
them successfully. And yet few actors have had a larger share 
of that feu sacré which inspires the real dramatic artist ; not 
one, we venture to assert, has left a more indelible impression 
of power on those who were fortunate enough to see him. In 
his own country his reputation a ranks higher than in 
ours. He belonged to the Comédie at a time when it was essen- 
tially a Parisian theatre, unvisited by strangers, except the culti- 
vated few who went there for literature instead of fashion ; and 
the parts in which he first became a popular favorite—Figaro, 
Scapin, Gros-René, Pasquin, and the like—are so essentially 
French that few foreigners can appreciate their peculiar flavor. 
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It was only towards the end of his career, when he undertook 
certain modern parts, which—thanks to his rendering ot them— 
achieved a great success, that his name became widely known, 
and his talents recognized as they deserved to be in other coun- 
tries beside his own.— The Saturday Review. 





AN ASTONISHED AUTHOR :—Nobody in all probability is more 
astonished than Lord Malmesbury himself at the unexpected 
pecuniary success of his Memoirs, The book was originally set 
- in type at his own expense, and six months since he would 
gladly have sold the venture outright for £50. As it is, the net 
profits already exceed £2000 ; the first French edition is nearly 
exhausted, and even Mr. Tauchaitz has paid handsomely for 
the right of reproduction. The author seems to have dictated 
the whole work to a shorthand writer, and this accounts for the 
curious errors in the spelling of proper names which crept into 
the earlier editions. Lord Malmesbury will probably shortly 
issue an additional volume bringing his narrative down to the 
death of Lord Beaconsfield ; and in the ‘interests of opm 
and contemporary history making, he still writes up his diary 
every day with praiseworthy diligence.— Zhe London World. 





A BOLD MAN :—Monsignor Capel is a bold man. By favor of 
the late Cardinal Wiseman and the author of ‘ Lothair’ he en- 
joyed for awhile a somewhat prominent position, social and 
ecclesiastical, in this country, and was even made Rector of the 
so-called Catholic University of Kensington; an institution 
which, we believe, numbered more professors than students 
during its very brief existence, but speedily attained under his 
management to what his present transatlantic associates would 
designate ‘ almighty smash.’ And now, after a period of tran- 
sient obscuration, this ‘ bright occidental star’ has risen again 
with renovated radiance over that happy hunting-ground of ‘ the 
men who have failed’ at home, the United States of America. 
Mgr..Capel accordingly comes forward to offer to ‘ the People of 
the United States ’—with a gushing, or as some ill-natured critics 
might feel tempted to call it, a fulsome dedication—a new edi- 
tion of the well-known Faith of Catholics, in three portly vol- 
umes.— The Saturday Review. 





PERIPATETIC COMMERCIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS :—That charity 
begins at home is a truth generously and generally recognized 
in the States, and in none of them more than in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. In Boston the winters are rigorous, but the inclem- 
ency of the elements is redeemed by the ministrations of man, 
A charitable institution in that city sends out into allotted dis- 
tricts bodies of, not efiscopi but sartores vagantes, whose office 
it is to patch the ragged raiment of the needy. These itinerant 
tailors carry wtih them a copious provision of ‘ bits and ends’ of 
cloth of various size and hue wherewith to accomplish their bene- 
ficial mission. Rents and rifts and threadbare places in the 
clothing of the necessitous are effectively repaired with good 
and warm material. Nor are the wes: Bs cut with niggard 
hands ; moreover, they invariably display the added charm of an 
inscription in glowing terms and not less glowing colors, extol- 
ling the merits of some fresh pill or perfume, or the excellences 
of this new restaurant, or that old established matrimonial 
agency.— Zhe Pall Mall Gazette, 





Notes 


THE novel by Mr. Howells which is to succeed ‘Silas Lap- 
ham’ in The Century, will not begin in the August number of 
that magazine, as that is the number in which ‘ Silas’ will prob- 
ably be concluded. The date for beginning the new story is not 
yet fixed. A novel of Western life, by Mrs. Foote, author of 
* The Led-Horse Claim,’ will be begun in 7he Century probably 
before the conclusion of ‘ The Bostonians.’ 

—General Gordon’s Diaries will soon be published simultane- 
ously by Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co., of London, and Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., of Boston. The volume, which is edited by Eg- 
mont Hake, a cousin of the murdered General, includes letters 
from General Stewart and the Mahdi, together with other im- 
portant documents and maps. 


—A private letter from London, dated May 6, informs us that 
the production on Tuesday last of Mr. Gosse’s ‘ Masque of 
Painters’ (which will be found on another page of this week's 
CRITIC) was expected to be the most elaborate and splendid 
thing of the kind ever given in England. Almost all the mem- 
bers of the Royal Family had promised to assist at its repre- 
sentation. 
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—‘ The Tinted Venus: aFarcical Romance,’ by the author of 
‘Vice Versa,’ will be published shortly by D. Appleton & Co. 


—Mr. Gottsberger, who is Dr. Georg Ebers’s American pub- 
lisher, has issued a card in which he defends Clara Bell from the 
charge of inaccurately and inadequately translating the German 
novelist. A passage is quoted from a letter in which Dr. Ebers 
expresses his gratification at the manner in which ‘Serapis’ 
has been rendered into English. 

—On Wednesday next, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish 
Craddock’s ‘Down the Ravine,’ Bradford Torrey’s ‘ Birds in 
the Bush,’ Sophus Tromholt’s ‘ Under the Rays of the Aurora 
Borealis,’ edited by Carl Siewers, and ‘ The Philosophy of Dis- 
enchantment,’ by Edgar Evertson Saltus—a statement of the 
views of representative pessimists and the reasons upon which 
those views are based. 

—Art and Decoration for May contains designs by F. S. 
Church, Mazzanovitch, Pierce, Volkmar, Halm, Bouché, and 
Raguenet. 

—Subscriptions for the Carlyle Memorial Tablet described in 
these columns last week may be forwarded through Messrs, 
Cupples, Upham & Co., of Boston. The memorial will cost 
$150, of which England is to contribute $90 and ‘America $60, 
in sums ranging from ten cents to a dollar. 

—With the number of Sczence issued on May 1 was published 
a map about two feet square of Afghanistan and adjacent terri- 
tory, based upon the British and Russian staff maps. 

—Mr. Courtlandt Palmer has written a pamphlet entitled 
‘ The New Education,’ the object of which is to explain the plan 
of the Gramercy Park School and Tool-House, and the practical 
working of the system adopted at that institution. 


—Bangs & Co. sold at auction last Monday the Ely collection 
of autographs. A letter from George Washington fetched $75 ; 
one from Benedict Arnold to the Duke of Portland, referring to 
Arnold’s petition for waste lands in Canada as a compensation 
for his losses and services, $18 ; one from Charles I. to Prince 
Rupert, written shortly after Naseby, $35 ; a receipt for pensions, 
bearing the autograph of Prince Rupert, $16; a letter signed 
‘Abraham Lincoln,’ $16; one from John Adams $12.50; one 
from Fenimore Cooper $11 ; from Washington Irving $10.50 ; 
from Jefferson to Lafayette $7.50; from Franklin $6, Henry 
Clay $6, Lord Beaconsfield, $1.75. 

—The price of ‘ The Priest, the Woman and the Confessional, 
recently advertised in THE CRITIC by the Rev. C. Chiniquy, is 
$1.10 instead of $1.25, as printed. 


—Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., have in preparation for 
publication at an early day: ‘ The Riverside Parallel Bible,’ 
containing the Authorized Version and the Revised Version of 
both the Old and tha New Testaments in parallel columns. 


—Miss Susan Hale, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Longfellow and Mr, 
Nathan Appleton have recently returned from a trip to Mexico. 


—The paper covers of the pamphlet series issued by Roberts 
Brothers are the prettiest yet. Robert Louis Stevenson's 
‘ Treasure Island’ has just been republished in this form. It is 
necessary to be a boy to appreciate fully the interest of ‘ Treas- 
ure Island,’ but it is not necessary to be a boy to appreciate its 
rare literary quality. ‘Our Autumn Holiday,’ by J. L. Molloy, 
reprinted in the same series, is a laudable effort to make inter- 
esting a trip on the French rivers by mingling incident and 
humor with the necessary description. It is always a blessin 
to have description tempered with wit ; but we cannot help feel- 
ing in the present case that we should have liked more about the 
rivers and less of the wit. 


—‘ The Common Sense of the Exact Sciences,’ by the late Pro- 
fessor Clifford, will be the next issue—the fiftieth—in the valu- 
able International Scientific Series. 


—M. G. P. Rice, of Coles’ Ferry, Va., writes :—I notice in 
THE Critic of April 18th, a clipping from The Medical Record, 
written with intent to prove that literary women are either 
single, or, if married, childless, Lists of well-known names are 
given to establish both points. The list of the ‘literary spin- 
sters ’ contains but a single error: Augusta Evans is now Mrs. 
Wilson. Nor do I dispute that most literary women are content 
with ‘ star-eyed science for their lover.’ But that, if married, 
they are childless, is not proven by the Recora’s article. The 
writer has made several mistakes in his catalogue, and has 
ignored the important fact that every woman he cites was mar- 
ried late in life. I am quite sure that both Mrs. Somerville and 
George Sand had children. Charlotte Bronté, Marian Evans, 
and Letitia McLean were married at the respective ages of 38, 
35, and 36. Charlotte Bronté and Letitia McLean died within 
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the yest of their marriage. Mrs, Browning and Madame 
d’ Arblay, who had each one son, were married at the ages of 37 
and 41. We see, therefore, that the writer utterly fails in estab- 
lishing, even as an empirical law, his assertion that ‘ active 
brain-workers are apt to be childless.’ Had he not failed in his 
statistics, the question would still remain whether ‘ active brain- 
work’ prevents the advent of children, or the existence of chil- 
dren prevents ‘active brain work.’ Ask any mother who tries 
“ve oop gga flight a degree higher than that afforded by the 
ast novel ! 


—‘Talks Afield’ is the title of an illustrated volume on 
botany, by L. H. Bailey, of the Agricultural College of Michi- 
gan, shortly to be published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


—D. Appleton & Co. have nearly ready another novel by Ad- 
miral Porter, the incidents of which are wholly naval. It is 
entitled ‘ The Adventures of Harry Marline ; or, Notes from an 
American Midshipman’s Lucky Bag.’ 


—George Routledge & Sons are about to publish a new Eng- 
lish edition of the works of Prescott, including the memoir by 
George Ticknor, in thirteen volumes, printed on hand-made 
paper. The edition is to be limited to 250 copies. Two volumes 
will be issued monthly, beginning in July. 

—‘ Electricity and its Discovery,’ by Rev. Martin S. Brennan 
{Appleton), aims to be a simple explanation of principles, pur- 
“wat excluding the mechanical part of the science. Short 
— es are given of Faraday, Franklin, Galvani and Professor 

orse. 


—tThe receipts at the Paris Opéra last year were about $608,- 
500, at the Opéra Comique $378,765, at the Théatre Francais 
$375,990. Thetotal receipts of the Paris theatres reached about 
$3,688,680, as against $3,923,550 in 1883. The falling-off is 
attributed, by the French journal that gives these figures, to 
the cholera-scare. 

—Says The Pall Mall Gazette :—The fact that Mr. Ruskin 
has resigned the Slade Professorship at Oxtord (which he has 
held, on a second tenure, since 1883) will have caused more re- 
gret than surprise. Mr. Ruskin may well feel in his sixty-seventh 

ear that the adequate discharge of its duties (and it has always 
en the reverse of a sinecure in his hands) is no longer com- 
patible with ‘a just estimate of decline in the energy of advanc- 
ing age,’ and that it would seriously interfere with the other 
undertakings, both literary and practical, that he still has on 
hand. There is the Ruskin Museum at Bewdley, for one thing, 
to be built, and to be arranged ‘as a type for such buildings in 
other localities as centres of literary and artistic education.’ 
‘Then there is the educational work in mineralogy to be com- 
leted, the catalogues and ‘ grammar of silica’ to be published. 
hese are tasks undertaken in connection wjth the St. George’s 
Guild, and another is the work of obtaining records, both by pen 
and pencil, ‘ for the help of the few travellers who still care for 
her monuments,’ of more than onecity. The ‘ Bible of Amiens’ 
is not yet finished, and the ‘ Mornings in Florence’ (which so 
annoyed Mr. Henry James) require at least a concluding chapter. 
Besides all this there is much work of a definitely literary kind 
which Mr. Ruskin has yet on hand, and which he is known to 
have much at heart. There are the ‘ Sketches of the History of 
Christendom,’ of which only one part has as yet appeared, and 
Miss Alexander’s ‘ Roadside Songs of Tuscany,’ which he is 
seeing through the press. ‘Proserpina’ (Studies of Wayside 
Flowers), ‘ Deucalion ’ (Studies on the Lapse of Waves and Life 
of Stones), and the ‘ Laws of Fesole’ are all in progress. Onl 
recently a series of reprints from ‘ Modern Painters,’ in whic 
Mr. Ruskin is collecting and completing what he has said on 
mountains, clouds, and trees, has been begun. Even of these 
works the completion could hardly be looked for in an author of 
less assiduity than Mr. Ruskin ; and when one adds the auto- 
biography which is to crown his long life of literary labor, it is 
easy to see in his resignation of the Slade Professorship some 
compensation to his readers at large for the loss to his pupils at 
Oxford. ? 

—‘ Professor Ruskin,’ says Zhe Sfectator, ‘has written to 
The Pali Mall Gazette to state that he has resigned the Slade 
Professorship at Oxford, not from any sense of the burden of 
years, or any indisposition to lecture on Art at Oxford, but 
solely on account of the vote of Convocation sanctioning vivisec- 
tion in the physiological ug tard of the University. Moreover, 
he stated in writing to the Vice-Chancellor that this was his sole 
‘motive, and he had intended that his letter to that effect should 
be read to Convocation. Thus the University of Oxford has 


not only lost Professor Ruskin, and the ennobling influence of 
Professor Ruskin’s lectures, by its vote, but what it has gained 
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by that vote must, we fear, be regarded as the gain of a moral 
loss almost as severe.’ 





The Free Parliament 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
quested to give the number of the question for convenience of 


reference,] 
QUESTIONS. 
No. 954.—I would like the verses of a war-song which appeared shortly 
after Col. Ellsworth’s death in 1861, one of which, as near as I can recall it, 
runs: 


Hark to the trumpet’s shrill calling, 
It pierces the soft summer air ; 
Tears from his Zouaves are falling, 
For the brave, gallant Ellsworth was there. 
With bayonets earthward, returning, 
The drum’s muffled breath rolis around ; 
But he heeds not the voice of the mourning ; 
Nor awakes to the bugle sound. 


RockrorD, Itu. J. P. JonEs. 





No. 955.—I have in stock ‘The Wide, Wide World,’ by Elizabeth 
Wetherell, published by J. B. Lippincott & Co. I always thought the same 
was written by Susan B. Warner, and on referring to the Lippincott’s list, 
I find that such is the case. How do you account for this? 

Geneva, N. Y T. B. F. 


No. 956.—1. What is the explanation of the following sentence in Rous- 
seau’s Confessions: ‘ Never did so promising a Cesar so quickly become a 
Laradon. Who was Laradon? 2. Have I read somewhere, as I think I have, 
but cannot recall just where, and is it true, that Maria Edgeworth’s 
worksare written without any reference to Christianity—that their morality 
is independent of the distinctive Christian basis or sanctions, and put upon 

rounds only and wholly worldly? 3. Has there ever been any translation 
into English (or French) of the ‘ Wolfenbiitlet Fragments’ as pubbished by 
Lessing? and if there has, from whom and at about what price can a copy 
be bought? 


Lyncusure, Va. p= & A 





No.'957.—In what magazine was ‘ Roslyn’s Fortune,’ by Christian Reid, 
first published ? 
ASHEVILLE CLUB, AsHEvILLE, N. C. W. B. W. 





No. 958.—Have the poems of Coventry Patmore been published in a 
collected form in this country or in England, and, if so, where are they 
accessible, and at what price? 

Denver, Cot. Cc. 

[George Bell & Sons, of London, publish an edition in four volumes, 
which may be obtained through Scribner & Welford for $11.20.] 





No. 959.—Who wrote, and where can I find, the poem beginning 
Do you know you have asked for the costliest thing 
That ever a woman gave ? 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. J. D. M. 


ANSWERS. 

No. 935.—In reply to this question, I append an extract from Samuel 
Mather’s Life of his father, Cotton Mather (p. 22):—‘ Because he did not 
love to be disturbed with tedious and impertinent visitors, and because his 
friends (Amici temporis fures) might sometimes unseasonably interrupt 
him, he wrote over his study door, in capitals: BE SHORT.’ 

Pusuic Lisrary, Curcaao, Iu. W. F. Poouz. 


No. 940.—1. See ‘Nutcracker and Sugardolly,’ a fairy tale, from the Ger- 
man by Chas. A. Dana. Illustrated. Philadelphia: C.G. Henderson & Co. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1852. 2. Picture Story-Books by great 
Authors and Great Painters. ‘Life of Punchinello,’ ‘Good Lady Bertha’s 
Hunnybroth,’ ‘Bean-Flower and Pea-Blossom,’ etc. Illustrated. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 1852. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. G. M. A. 

No. 940.—1. You tell J. H. W. in your issue of May 2d, that Nutcracker 
and Sugardolly are characters in a fairy-book by Aunt Fanny, which you read 
in your childhood with great delight. We, too, read in our childhood of 
Nutcracker and Sugardolly, with great delight, but we read of them in ‘The 
Black Aunt: Stories and Logmeda for Children,’ with wood-cuts after de- 
signs by,Lewis Richter; translated from the German by Charles‘A. Dana, 
and published by Rudolph Garrigue, Astor House, in 1848. 2. The other 
book is ‘ The Life and Adventures of Punchinello,’ adapted from the French 
of Octave Feuillet, and embellished by one hundred designs. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1858. 

Staten Istanp, N. Y. 8. M. G. 





No. 948.—The authentic history of the Moon Hoax is given in Lossing’s 
: ge if — New York City,’ just published by Perine, 32 Warren Street, 
ew Yor ' 








Fartinc Powers 1n Mippe AGz are best provided against by an Endowment Pol- 
icy in THe Travevers, of Hartford, Conn. At fage 30, an Endowment for $1,000 
maturing at so costs but $39.70 a year. 








